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THE DEFINITION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 

THAT the concept of individuality is the central issue in- 
volved in any question of modern culture, from whatever 
point of view approached, would seem to be beyond dispute. It 
has been one of the strongest influences in human life since the 
time when man attained the first degree of self-consciousness, 
and some form of the notion seems to be an element in the 
idea of organic being as such. To trace the history of the con- 
ception as it has affected thought and life to the point where 
it has attained its central position, would be a significant achieve- 
ment, if it were possible. It would show, I think, along with its 
constitutive relation to most things that are f elicific, also a ten- 
dency to abnormal overgrowth which is responsible for many 
things that are destructive or preventive of human welfare. One 
clear result of modern philosophic thought is that the notion of 
individuality lies at the bottom of all practical interests. One 
variation of the notion has laid the foundation not only for the 
vast achievement of natural science, but has also indicated the 
material basis upon which the external aspects at least of politi- 
cal, social, and industrial structures have been erected. And 
there are hints that upon the conception of individuality, when 
modified and built out in directions which do not clearly appear 
as yet, when once it becomes fully and deliberately clear in its 
meaning, there will be formulated the plan of the system of values 
which is to give a fuller and finer order within the chaos of po- 
litical and moral relations. One of its forms is the perhaps still 
prevailing ' individualism ' of the last two centuries, which seems 
fairly well to have fulfilled its purposes and to stand now in the 
way of ideas better fitted to present conditions. It was scientific 
and practical in its nature and purpose, naive, innocent, and en- 
thusiastic in its outlook, and seems never to have succeeded in 
making fully explicit the logic upon which it rested. The latter 
obligation was assumed by the recent ' idealistic ' movement in 
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philosophy which had its origin in the systems of Kant and Hegel. 
The results obtained appear to indicate some rather fundamental 
changes to be effected in the logical and practical structures which 
have been erected upon the basis of the old individualism. At 
any rate this later philosophic movement has taken seriously the 
logic of individuality, and questions the outcome of the older 
forms of the doctrine. 

The question that appears to be most pertinent in this move- 
ment is, What, in its elementary logical characters, is meant by 
the individual, or abstractly, by individuality? That is, it is a 
question of definition, not specifically of terms merely, but one of 
delineating with such clearness as is possible the essential prop- 
erties of the individual considered as the type of the real. This 
has been done quite fully by the advocates of one type of indi- 
viduality, but in the main the meaning of the term seems to have 
been assumed as self-evident or so simple as not to call for efforts 
at definition. Some of the meanings are to be got at therefore 
only by a study of the implications of language, a method which 
is not peculiarly conducive to clearness or to agreement. But it 
has seemed to me that, since the ' facts ' are and remain the same 
for all types of theory, the better mode of approach is to inquire 
as to the various points of view from which individuality has been 
discussed. These seem to be three, although the phenomena are 
so complex that it is difficult to prevent them from running into 
each other in all sorts of ways. There is definition of the individ- 
ual first, in terms of distinctness, or what it is not, or rather, what 
is not it; second, in terms of its content, or what is involved in it ; 
and third, in terms of intent, or what may be in it, or what is 
meant by it. I propose to examine these definitions not so much 
with reference to the formal logical necessities of implication 
contained in them as with reference to the concepts of the insti- 
tutions of practical life whose forms and functions depend upon 
the notion of individuality, whatever the type of definition that 
is given to it. 

1. The first of these types of definition probably represents 
the indefinite and nebulous notion implied in practical interests, 
and, in so far as it has any degree of formulation, rests upon the 
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sense outlines of perceived objects as the latter appear in action 
rather than to thought. This is the meaning indicated by the 
etymology of the word, that which is indivisible, or which pre- 
sents itself to sense as undivided or with a solid or unbroken 
front. Undividedness, expressed in generalized terms as indivisi- 
bility, is a later and somewhat refined theoretic entity, one which, 
as apprehended with a positive reference, perhaps comes to be 
given logical value in the idea of unity. Thus both the positive 
and negative aspects of the word appear in its lowest or what 
seems to be its most original meaning. This is the mere designa- 
tive use of the word, and will be found to be an element in all 
definitions.- But with the original perceptive fact at the basis 
of the experience, the term seems to concentrate its meaning 
upon the visible outlines of physical objects, or upon those sen- 
suous experiences which have as object the spaces and qualities 
that intervene between physical objects as perceived. In this 
way a given blur of feeling would be made to stand as an object 
over against another complex of similar sort, and the part of the 
experience which becomes most important might easily be the 
.indefinite emptiness which serves as a line of demarcation be- 
tween them. The significant aspect or phase would be, first, the 
outlines or limits of an object, and next the environs or contours 
apprehended as' feelings held vaguely and undefined, or, as what 
is not the object in mind. 1 It is conceivable that the idea of 
negatives, or even that of the contradictory, may have grown out 
of some such simple experience. But in any case the idea of in- 
dividuality as distinct or exclusive is not necessarily committed 
to negatives, although the emphasis upon distinctness has led in 
most discussions to a negative characterization, but may imply 
quite as well its positive aspects. And the use in this connection 
of ' distinct ' as negative in intention seems to be grounded in an 
assumption like that of Hume's, that the distinguishable as dis- 
tinct in perception is separable in the sense of separate and ' dif- 
ferent from' the object. It is a failure to distinguish 'differ- 
ent within' from 'different from,' a fallacy which the idealistic 
doctrine of the ' other ' does not always escape. 

1 Cf. Bradley's doctrine of the ' background,' Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., 
p. 92. 
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A fallacy similar to this seems to inhere in the 'positivist' 
method of natural science in its reliance on the method of differ- 
ence and the negative instance. Analysis of phenomena turns out 
to consist in the breaking up of the given into the greatest num- 
ber of simple parts, the end being to get each part different, quan- 
titatively, at least, from every other part, and isolated from all 
other parts, the assumption being that a given fact is intelligible 
only when seen as an analytic or segregated many, and that in- 
telligibility depends upon its object being as small and as empty, 
i.e., as void of quality, as possible. Thus the method of differ- 
ence continues the process of separation to the point where ele- 
ments can be distinguished only by being given different num- 
bers, or by being given separate places in the numerical series. 
They are then recognized as being not different at all, that is, 
they are interchangeable, one counts for as much as the other, 
which means that it is not the elements that differ but only their 
designations, the abstract symbols by which elements are repre- 
sented. The elements as\real have disappeared, and the matters 
of real fact to explain which was the problem with which the 
process began, have been left entirely out of the account. Thus 
the attempt to find individuality by reduction of fact to sim- 
plicity ends in abstraction, the attempt to give positive character 
to the idea of nothing. 

Empirical philosophy undertakes on the same method to lay 
down the logical structure of theory upon which practical in- 
terests may rest. It starts out with the idea that human beings 
and their interests, with the possible exception of the directions in 
which the latter tend to be expressed, are all alike, indistinguish- 
able, except as to their numerical aspects, which, as we have seen, 
leaves what is real in the facts behind. It is a rather severe ven- 
geance, setting out with the idea of individuals as distinct and nu- 
merable, that it should end with the result that they are indis- 
tinguishable — " each to count for one, nobody for more than one." 
But it shows beyond question that the individual, as used in 
the language of dogmatic individualism, and as depending upon 
scientific method, is a meaningless abstraction; and that the 
method of difference, when interpreted as a stripping off of posi- 
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tive qualities, destroys not only the qualitative nature of the real, 
but negates all relations among reals upon which qualities de- 
pend, thus destroying the real as a positive conception and leaving 
only a bleak negation — the not-this, not-this . . . which is a case of 
negative premises or of the fatuous infinite judgment. Two 
illustrations from widely different periods may take the place of 
further discussion. When early Christianity, under the neces- 
sity of defending itself against Hellenistic metaphysics, adopted 
as its function the saving of souls instead of that of establishing 
the kingdom of God, the resulting conception of the individual was 
one whose essential character was that of distinctness, and the 
question of ' personal identity ' later became serious. On the one 
hand was the human individual, lost, strayed from the fold, fallen 
away from God, meek, lowly, as nothing in the sight of the Lord, 
a mere abstract nothing requiring the grace and the infinite power 
of God to give him a real status. On the other hand was the 
corresponding abstraction, big, blank, far separated from human 
contact, unapproachable, unspeakable, the abstract absolute noth- 
ing of ' negative theology.' As a consequence of this sort of in- 
dividualism the main problems of life were misapprehended, and 
instead of a serious doctrine of human relations, there grew up 
the fanciful vain imaginings of mediaeval theology. Distinctness 
of individuals led to individualities conceived of as so far apart 
that a hierarchy of mystical beings was necessary to mediate be- 
tween them; the blanks between individuals were filled with 
other individuals, the infinite process; the result being the de- 
velopment of the vast mediatory machinery of the church and 
the dogma that salvation is possible only through the offices of the 
church. It had therefore the characteristic result that, starting 
from subjective individualism or particularism, it ended with 
abstract universalism. Another instance of a similar process of 
abstraction is the individualistic philosophy of Spencer. The 
individual considered as distinct becomes a mere center of forces, 
its relations to other centers being centrifugal and negative and 
exclusive, the very type of pure mechanical force. So the real 
individual can in the end be only what is left, a ' residue ' ; one may 
say that it is the real which the Spencerian method never sue- 
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ceeded in making contact with. Its relations are therefore nega- 
tive and dispersive, one term being 'against' others. The state, 
as with other corporate reals, denied the characters of individu- 
ality, becomes the representative of superior force on the occa- 
sion of a deadlock of individual forces, showing its highest form 
and function when there is least of it, and when it does nothing. 
And the result is the pathetic notion that the individual attains 
his highest end and contributes most to the social ' order ' when he 
pursues his own ends regardless of the interests and purposes of 
others. 

Thus this naive and practical conception of individuality de- 
scribed above is rarely to be found with any adequate definition. 
Some attempts at definition are discoverable in the history of law 
and politics, and in the discussions of personal identity in the- 
ology. It is the more or less half-conscious principle that 
governed the development of modern democratic states and of 
modern social and industrial organization. It represents the 
same motive as that which becomes more or less explicit in the 
method of science, and as a political and social and industrial 
shibboleth took some degree of form in the party cries of 
' freedom,' ' equality,' ' democracy,' etc. It began to be recognized 
as a problem in the discussion of these practical relations and re- 
sulted, in its political aspects, in a modified form of the very old 
doctrine of natural rights. It found sympathetic recognition in 
the tendency toward democracy in religion which had been more 
or less unconsciously operative since Bruno, a reaffirmation ol 
what was perhaps more clearly articulate in the formulation of 
Christian doctrine during the early centuries, but which had been 
overshadowed during the middle ages by the etatisme of the 
Church. Through the discussion which attempted to lay down a 
philosophy for the political and social motives dominant in the 
ieighteenth century, the prevailing interest in man led to the 
analyses of human nature contained in the psychological treatises 
of the period. These were the work of the 'psychologists' in 
political theory, the authors of the 'natural theology' with their 
genius for ' facts ', and the ' empirical ' moralists. The question 
then became one of the content of individuality. 
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2. Thus Locke, Hume, Paley, Adam Smith, and their succes- 
sors in British and French thought, undertook to lay bare the 
whole furniture and equipment of the human individuality, rais- 
ing deliberately the question of the nature of the structure of the 
' self,' those with religious and moral interests entering somewhat 
irreverently into the very depths of the ' soul.' Their object was 
to spread out to the view of the scientific intelligence all the de- 
tails of the content that could be found and isolated and de- 
scribed, to state the whole case as one of ' matters of fact.' The 
result was the famous catalogues and classifications of the ma- 
chinery of the inner life, the idea being that a complete ac- 
count would be given if and when every detail of experience was 
set off from and over against every other, with the aggregate 
taken as a whole. So Hume, when looking into his own self, 
could find only particular states following each other serially and 
longitudinally or disposed spatially, and, disregarding the ' habits,' 
'dispositions,' and 'tendencies to expect', found no self other 
than the states taken singly or in aggregate. Some issues of the 
matter-of-fact procedure were 'atheism' in religion, or a rather 
positive and blatant disbelief in the type of individuality held by 
the conventional church attitude of the time; the abandonment 
of faith in metaphysics ; and, in the moral and political and legal 
theory of Bentham, J. S. Mill and Austin, a relapse into the com- 
mon-sense attitude for which the individual is the plain man of 
affairs, the physical and psychological man. Once more, and 
consistently with the underlying scientific attitude, the individual 
is simply a ' matter of fact,' the fact in this case being simply the 
common-sense living and striving human being. 

The individual is thus defined from the point of view of what 
he is, of what of fact there is in him that can be set apart and dis- 
posed to critical review. Individuality is thus taken for granted; 
a presupposition more or less unconsciously taken over from the 
uncritical practical attitude. The purpose to define the individual 
from the point of view of content becomes, when examined as to 
its logical implications, largely a matter of exhausting the extent 
of the conception. That is, the definition is extensional, its ref- 
erence is to the number and diversity of facts to which the term 
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applies. It thus applies only to the external qualities of the 
individual, in spite of the psychological terms in which the de- 
scriptions are expressed. The mental facts recounted imply no 
more of unity in the individual life than did the outward facts 
of property and the machinery of government which were the 
concern of legal and political theory. The whole mass of the 
theory of human nature was then external and quantitative, which 
is to say negative, and this is true in spite of the tiresome analy- 
ses of the feelings and ' propensities ' which make up the body of 
the ethical literature of the time. 

This doctrine is therefore open to the 'logical criticism that 
quantitative conceptions in general have to face. The scientific 
optimism involved in an empirical or matter-of-fact philosophy 
imposes a too vigorous confidence in the method of agreement. 
In the search for fact and in the building up of the edifice of 
knowledge by continuous accretions of new elements, ' and ' be- 
comes a fundamental category. It thus ignores altogether all 
question of significant ends, and for this reason fails ever to reach 
real universality ; such ends as are involved are limits, and limits 
are to be approached only through quantities, i.e., negatively. 
Facts then are all alike, are homogeneous throughout, are classi- 
fied with reference to the absence of difference, which, by the way, 
is also itself a difference ; and the result is once more the abstract 
qualityless homogeneity which can only be conceived as spread out 
in space with its various loci numbered — they could not be 
named — because they represent no real objects. For the ethics 
representing this type of philosophy the individual is primarily 
the aggregate of states of feeling, the addition of the aggregates 
gives the grand total of a sum of happiness as end. From the 
political theory it is learned that the individual attains his end by 
increase, and by making the most of his isolated self he con- 
tributes most to the good of the whole. And the famous theory 
of population is concerned with the increase or diminution of the 
number of individuals. From the point of view of the prevailing 
legal theory all are ' equal ' before the law. 

There is no purpose here to deny the tremendous practical con- 
sequences for the development of the instruments to human wel- 
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fare which came from this individualistic movement. These 
conceptions have possibly done more immediately, at least, to- 
ward making life interesting and significant than whole ages 
of philosophy that rests upon unimpeachable principles. What 
is denied is that they rested upon principles that were in any 
sense clearly or adequately defined. And what does not rest upon 
adequate principles is finally wrong. The argument is intended 
to show that the underlying ideas of the period were altogether 
confused, that the period, while confessedly resting its destiny on 
the reality of the individual, had no clear or worthy conception 
as to what individuality implies. The individualism developed 
in this period, and still appealed to as the justification for the types 
of legal and political theory and institutions presupposed in con- 
temporary politics, has no ground in the, facts and is logically 
inconsistent at many points. Persistence of this misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of individuality is responsible for the political 
and industrial confusion now so much lamented and so little 
understood, and I suggest that deliverance from the confusion 
will come, if at all, through a conception of individuality more 
in accordance with the facts of life and more consistent with the 
formal demands of thought. An outline of the new individualism 
is already to hand in contemporary theories of logic. 

3. Individuality is also defined from the point of view of its 
meaning, and meaning is not essentially a matter of content. We 
have seen that ' individualism ' defines individuality by ' differen- 
tia' or extensionally or dispersively, and thus confuses it with 
the particular. It is therefore a quantitative conception and its 
correlative categories are matter and force. The individual is, 
finally, the organism, and the 'social organism' is a mechanical 
arrangement of parts whose contact with each other is by impact 
and whose 'interests' are material. Their relations in political 
life are governed by ' checks and balances ' and in moral life by 
the sense of obligation conceived negatively in terms of restraints 
and 'sanctions.' Its "ideal system of Law ought to aim at 
Freedom, or perfect mutual non-interference of all the members 
of the community, as an absolute end." 1 What mutual non-inter- 
1 Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 7th ed., p. 444. 
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f erence can mean in a system governed by mechanical law I find 
extremely difficult to conceive, and I feel obliged to decline to 
believe that such an idea ever did or can control the purposes of 
human life. The definition by intension is an. attempt to give 
form and substance to the element of universality in the indi- 
vidual and so to render its particularity or factual aspects real. 
Plato accomplished this result, in his educational rather than in 
his political theory, and his work has not been altogether lost. 
Plato's thought has influenced us through the popular idealism 
of religion, unconscious and inarticulate as his influence has been, 
and has had more real formative power than the bombastic in- 
dividualism we have avowed, and it is perhaps responsible for 
such degrees of 'order' as have been achieved. But the real 
meaning of individuality has come to clearest expression in what 
has taken the name of modern logic. It seems to me, however, 
that the negative and separatist tendency inherent in 'individu- 
alism' is not as yet completely overcome. We have seen that 
the attempt at extensional definition failed because of its artifi- 
cial reduction of its problem to terms of quantity and space and 
discontinuity. It will appear that definition by intension will 
have its troubles with time and continuity and identity, and these 
difficulties are pretty much of the same sort as those involved in 
extension. It has remained for Bradley and Bosanquet to indi- 
cate the method by which these difficulties may be overcome, and 
they have attained this end, it seems to me, by going behind the 
conceptions of space and time and externality to a type of cate- 
gory more intimate with the life of experience. 

Space and time are of course not unreal. For scientific pur- 
poses, whether practical or formal, they are necessary. That is, 
when the object of purpose is the existent, they are indispensable 
and, in their way, real. And they are existents on much the same 
grade as other objects of scientific interest. They are substances 
in that they stand under the structure of ideas when the latter 
are constitutive of ' fact ', and are themselves as such and in so 
far of the same tissue with the given. And they are individual, 
undivided, indiscerptible, as are objects in any other form or in 
any other case. But they are also particular in that they cannot 
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lead beyond themselves in any other way than by repetition of 
themselves, thus giving ' the infinite in time and space ' as the ulti- 
mate of the analytic motive. They therefore negate each other, 
set themselves over against each other, become the manifold 
which, so long as thought takes them as its presupposition, cannot 
reach the universal and can never therefore define the real. The 
ultimate real, that is, the real as constituted by its principle, can- 
not be expressed in terms of time or space, or of both at once. 
Questions of ultimate origin in time are then unintelligible, for 
the reason that time alone and of itself is never the whole reason 
for a thing; for the same reason the locus in space of an object 
is. not determinable because space alone is not the whole of the 
conditions of an object's reality. And partial determination is 
what is meant by abstraction; which ought to clear up some of 
the difficulties of 'relativity.' As to objects being 'given' in 
space and time, it seems necessary to say that there are other di- 
mensions of reality which must be considered before we reach 
•the universality that makes an object real. Of course objects are 
thus given, but not as real, only as abstractions in thought which 
serve as the basis of practical motives. Individuality, then, is 
the veritable beneath the spatial and temporal characters of things, 
and the attempt at its definition in those terms states only its 
formal characters, which, in the absence of what it means, are 
abstractions. The weakness of experimental logic and the logic 
of action is just the false assumption that time, process, 'ten- 
dency,' are matters of intension, that they carry meanings, while 
they represent merely the instruments of approach to meanings. 
But there is a difficulty here also for the theory of tran- 
scendence, which, it is to be feared, is to some extent a veiled 
statement by way of interpretation of what is really quantitative 
difference : the this becoming its other involves all the fallacies of 
time and process. The ' other ' is what is not this, or is beyond 
this, or outside this, or what the this becomes ; such language at 
least leaves the doctrine open to misinterpretation. It seems to 
stand on the analogy of undertaking to build up through spatial 
and temporal relations a whole out of parts or atoms, or elements 
or what not, so long as parts are regarded as other than each 
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other. It is an attempt to think real objects on the analogy of 
their manufacture in the arts, an attempt which, with the correla- 
tive effort to construct objects out of growth processes or tem- 
poral relations, was responsible for many of the logical troubles 
of Aristotle. 

It is the avoidance of this constructionist or productivist fal- 
lacy which gives such great significance to the work of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. The positive method employed is what might 
best be called that of aesthetic creation, an idea which has noth- 
ing in common with making or with action in the exploited sense 
in which the latter term is now so widely used. As a method it 
recognizes the fact that when intension or meaning is taken as a 
collocation or fusion or interpenetration of qualities we are still 
on the ground of extension, and will have difficulties with time and 
process, space and quantum. Even mechanism deals with quali- 
ties, quality is the essential medium through which the relations 
of materials, as uses and functions, are either made intelligible or 
are taken advantage of practically. And it makes little difference 
how far qualities are rarified by abstraction so long as they main- 
tain their consort with the spatial and temporal or perceptual 
aspects of things. Things are not universalized, i.e., realized, 
through their actual or virtual qualities alone ; it is not a question 
of the qualities of things but of the principle in things. Inten- 
sion is not therefore specifically a matter of qualities, but of inten- 
tion or principle. With the question as to whether principle may 
be known independently of the experience of the qualities of 
objects, I am not here concerned; the question is one of the cri- 
terion of the real, not of its genesis; a question of fact, not one 
of how the facts came to be. 

What, then, is the principle of Individuality? The criticism 
given above indicates that we cannot lapse into the negative at- 
titude for which the principle of individuality is " just that con- 
dition of being for itself and on its own account." * Rather " In- 
dividuality is what its world, in the sense of its own world, is." 2 
I should like to begin with what to my mind is least satisfactory 

i Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, Eng. trans., London, 1910, Vol. I, p. 289, 
2 Ibid., p. 295. 
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in the doctrines of Bradley and Bosanquet. Taking their charac- 
teristic and oft-repeated terms we. find individuality defined as 
' self-subsistent/ 'all-inclusive,' ' self-dependent/ ' immiediate,' 
'perfection,' 'completeness/ 'unity/ 'harmony/ 'wholeness' and 
by a great number of other terms both descriptive and appreciative. 
It is true that-no doctrine can be fairly criticized by reference to 
isolated terms, and it is recognized that in both authors perhaps all 
of these terms are qualified in various ways. I think, however, 
•that without extended quotation it is possible to discover two 
widely different attitudes represented in the list of terms. These 
two attitudes are more or less discordant and indicate a worse 
and a better side in the general doctrine. In the one case, a num- 
ber of expressions place the essence of individuality in the ex- 
clusive or discriminatory characters of things. "Its inmost be- 
ing is, and must be, infected by the external." 1 And again, 
" That which is individual or absolute claims to be self-sufficing ; 
that is to say, to be an Identity which determines and is de- 
termined by its own differences, but is not dependent on anything 
outside itself." 2 Similar statements can be found throughout the 
writings of both authors. It seems that the characters that 
determine individuality from this point of view are such as ex- 
clude something, or set it off from or distinguish it from some- 
thing, which in the practical relations of human beings, becomes 
the assumption that men are necessarily opposed to each other, 
that their interests are necessarily exclusive and competitive. 
This form of argument seems to me to be based on the analogy 
of the space relation in one of its aspects, and in the other, when 
it places emphasis on consciousness and experience, to imply the 
solipsistic uniqueness of mysticism. Thus completeness, perfec- 
tion, self-dependence, all-inclusiveness, self-subsistence, however 
internal or subjective may be their content as consciousness or 
experience, still that content seems to be a matter of extent, of 
denotation, and they all find their ultimate in some form of ab- 
straction, with the exception, noted above, with reference to har- 
mony in its aesthetic sense. The whole vast structure of Ab- 

"i Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., p. 246. 
2 Bosanquet, Logic, 2d ed., Vol. I, pp. 135-136. 
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solutism then seems to be, so far, exclusive and negative in 
character, to fall apart by its own dividedness, and to take the 
form of one vast ' infinite ' judgment, the infinite not-this, not-this, 
. . . Nothing — the Absolute as the hypostasis of the principle of 
negation. Distinctness is not, I should urge, the differentia of 
individuality as the real; it is rather the practical formula by 
which individualities are organized into functional wholes, which 
are also individual, and implies that individuality has already 
been defined positively. It is not negation that is real, but the 
negative, the instance; and though the instance may be negative, 
its negativity is a matter of the principle of its apprehension and 
not of the law of its constitution; its negativity is one element 
in its existence, but it is not its individuality. Then just as ' ob- 
jects ' are not determined in space and time, as being inadequate 
to their whole nature, so they are not determined by their dis- 
tinctness, which seems to be the meaning of inclusiveness, com- 
pleteness, etc. And, though the suggestion is hazardous, it seems 
that Professor Bosanquet's doctrine, when stripped of the ma- 
chinery of a negational logic, which, it is agreed, is essential to 
the formal basis of individuality, as carried over and applied to 
the intensional aspects of the real, may have merely taken for 
granted the current 'individualism' with all its strength and 
weakness. 

But a very different account must be given of Professor Bo- 
sanquet's doctrine of the individual as an aesthetic whole, of the 
real in terms of harmony or proportion or logical stability. The 
real as principle is not the complete, not the finished as done and 
cut off, however dynamic we may try to conceive it, but the har- 
monious as satisfying, as not raising any questions as to what it 
is or is not, nor any question as to what anything else is or is not. 
And it is this once assumed — one could wish it were more ade- 
quately and less formally stated — together with the concrete 
instances drawn from the field of art and the aesthetic experience 
generally, that makes the contact with Plato and gives the doc- 
trine its final value, a value which is in part obscured by his 
formal logic. His logic of individuality approaches too near the 
individualism that has made mockery of the prevailing political 
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and social and legal theory. But his religious and aesthetic prin- 
ciples point to a new day in the practical relations of men. 

In the first place an aesthetic whole is not complete in the sense 
that it is finished, or determined internally or externally by metes 
and bounds as distinctness and inclusiveness imply. It is not 
necessarily dynamic or 'growing' in the sense of a balance of 
contending motives. It is essential to its nature that contention is 
not there, no balanced tension of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces such as characterized the hard logic of the Stoics. It is 
possible that it cannot be said in positive content terms what is 
there; perhaps it can only be designated. "Our individuals, so 
far as imperfect, do depend on designation for the recognition of 
their uniqueness. And this is a conclusive proof that they are not 
and cannot be genuine individuals." 1 In any case the difficulty 
of avoiding the existential implications of content seems to give 
a sort of Hobson's choice between a negative definition with its 
infinite form and the more or less mystical attitude implied in the 
assumption that it can only be designated, with its corollary that 
meaning cannot be expressed. In this case logic will have to 
come to terms with rhetoric, a consequence that is preferable to a 
logic formalized by negation. These difficulties seem to me to 
result from the analytic assumption that in dealing with the real 
we must break it up into subjects and predicates, terms and rela- 
tions, ultimately into atomistic ' not-thisses.' Then ' unity ' is of 
course the only recourse, either with its inevitable wooden proc- 
ess of fitting things together in extensional or negative forms or 
in saying them together with rhetoric. But the doctrine of aes- 
thetic unity, which is outside the necessities of formal logic, does 
not involve any such mechanical process of building up, and 
avoids the constructionist fallacy. Between the terms-relations 
muddle and the mystery of the ' non-relational ' 2 or ' super-rela- 
tional ' there is a third possibility. The distinction between the 
internal and the external is another case of the extensional or 
content fallacy. 

As analysis of terms and relations the account given in Ap- 

* Bosanquet, Logic, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 361. 
2 Bradley, Truth and Reality, p. 176. 
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pearance and Reality may be taken as final, at least until new 
meanings are involved. They are not distinguishable even on 
the ground of a distinctionist or analytic logic. When relations 
are external they are terms ; when they are internal they fuse with 
qualities, and since qualities are regarded as private appurte- 
nances of terms, the whole situation becomes one of content. 
This brawl of atoms the aesthetic experience avoids. The con- 
tents of individualities are mutual and are therefore intents. 
That is, contents cannot, when considered as carrying meaning, 
be regarded as exclusive and repellent, or distinguished from 
each other by any line that can be drawn between them. The 
very attempt to distinguish them involves other contents as mean- 
ings intervening among them and leads to the contradiction that 
meanings are disposed linearly in the form of process which, by 
its nature, becomes infinite. There is no contradiction then in 
saying that the same meaning may be essential to what in their 
external aspects are to be regarded as distinct individuals, and it 
would be correct to speak of this situation as a fusion, or inter- 
penetration, or overlapping, if it were possible to divest these 
terms of their connotation of uniqueness and extensional other- 
ness. But this is a weakness of language and does not bind the 
intellect to space, as Bergson thinks. And it is experienced fact 
that identical elements of content are common to different indi- 
viduals. As such they become intents, universals, and as without 
any specific point of incidence, which merely means that they are 
not particulars, they are public to all forms of individuality to 
which their quality adapts them. The individual as exclusive 
and private is the atom; it has existence only, it is a methodo- 
logical device which comes not of its own virtue but as a dead 
Hamlet to the throne of the real. Individuals are not then dis- 
tinct, it is a common life that we live; the real is the common. 
This is the Plato that is struggling under the weight of form in 
the doctrine of Professor Bosanquet. This he recognizes, but 
grudgingly it seems, for he appears to restrict mutuality to the 
higher spiritual functions, or to "things that are not diminished 
by being shared — such as kindness, beauty, truth." 1 But Plato 

1 Social and International Ideals, London', 1917, p. 12. But see also Prin- 
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seems to have asked, What is it that is diminished by being 
shared? Having adopted the principle of individuality which 
consistency compels, he consents to go all the way, and violates 
the principle only in the unfortunate mistake of subordinating 
individuals to individuals in the case of slavery. Here again it 
is concrete fact which is more convincing than any argument 
except that which constitutes or finds principle for the fact. Just 
how am I distinguished from another person ? By my organism ? 
But that is hardly I ; it is the ' clothes-philosophy ' of individualism. 
By my interests or purposes ? But which of these do I not share 
with any one who happens to care? And these are certainly not 
diminished by being shared. By my property as the instrument 
to my purposes ? But what real end is accomplished by ' private ' 
property, or how can property in use be private ? There is no use 
that does not become 'public' by confluence with the uses of 
other persons. These are the matters that make up the content 
of the practical sciences, and I suggest that their most urgent need 
is for the principle upon which individuals are determined, in 
other words, the principle of individuation. I am, when 'prin- 
cipled,' just the synthetic mutuality or publicity of objective pur- 
poses which I recognize in my friends. When they and their 
interests are destroyed my life becomes mere extensional exist- 
ence. This self -identification is the type of the aesthetic, the re- 
ligious, and the moral experience. I identify myself, when I am 
principled, with some publicity as a cause. I may exist without 
intent, I may even act and know and still remain unrealized by 
any principle, but I am not then a ' man.' That is, without mu- 
tuality of interest I am 'unprincipled' — the principle of individu- 
ality is mutuality or publicity. And it is tragic that this fact is at 
present being most fully recognized outside the 'learned sciences 
of human relations.' 

What then is the status of distinctness and privacy with refer- 
ence to the individual? The doctrine of individuality is com- 
mitted to the conception of degrees within the real, to the propo- 

eiple of Individuality and Value, p. 58, where types of individuality include a 
great business organization, the economic life of a great city, and the moral 
life of a society, when viewed from the point of view of an active participant 
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sition that individuality is the real in a variety of related stages 
and forms. These stages and forms are all identified by the 
principle of mutuality which gives to each stage or form its sig- 
nificance or intent. This principle might be called the concrete 
universal if universality can be relieved of its extensional and 
negative implications. Individuality is principled by mutuality. 
This, I take it, is what is meant by the insistence on unity, which 
gets so often and so grossly mistaken for harmony. There may 
be unity of extent or content which in the abstract is the formal 
condition of order as an identity of differences, but which has 
little in common with a harmony or mutuality of intent which is 
the principle of the real. Unity is likely to be abstract and ex- 
ternal and superimposed, as compared with even the lowest forms 
of voluntary mutuality of consent which gives form to practical 
organizations of persons, such as a club or even a gang. The 
problem is to avoid absolute identity or abstract universality, and 
the means of avoiding it is, in connection with individuality, the 
device of distinction or privacy. Distinction, whether it is called 
difference, negation, privacy, or whatever, is an abstraction like 
extension. As being completely uncolored by meaning it qualifies 
only space and time. In any other connection it is a pragmatic 
entity, its being lies in its utility, and as a convention it is unprin- 
cipled by the real. It is useful for practical purposes. It has no 
power to constitute the real as has mutuality, but it has propor- 
tioning or distributive reference to the real. It can tell us where, 
within the tissue of the real as mutual or interpersonal, conven- 
tional marks of division may be drawn off to facilitate the plac- 
ing or the giving of relative values to the various degrees of in- 
tent. That is, the problem of distinctness is a practical problem, 
one that does not directly involve ' nature.' It is one of drawing 
artificial boundaries within the actual, to put it negatively. Or 
it is one of displaying the positive lines of interrelation, the liaison 
which slurs together the many and various types of individuals 
within the individual. If there are degrees of reality, and if the 
real is individual, then 'distinct individuals' is a contradiction in 
terms. These types, the physical, the organic, the personal, the 
corporate in its many forms such as the social, religious, political, 
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national, are not realized through difference or distinction; dis- 
tinction is the practical device which will enable us to grasp the 
principle of mutuality of intent upon which some degree of order 
may be effected in the affairs of men " with regard to the Ideas." 
Distinctness is not the logical differentia of individuality, but the 
practical formula by which individuals find their station and 
function within the complex of inter-individual relations which 
constitutes an individuality of higher degree. Its function is, 
once individuality has been positively realized through its prin- 
ciple of mutuality, to differentiate practically among the many 
forms which individuality may assume. It distinguishes indi- 
viduals as to their degree-forms within individuality, but it does 
not set off individuality from what it is not. Individuality. has 
no ' other.' 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 



